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The “Reviewing Stand 


Virginians everywhere will be reminded often next year that their 
ancestors began to settle in the New World as many as three hundred 
and fifty years ago. But for only a little more than a century have Virginians 
been observing Christmas by decorating Christmas trees. The first such 
trees were used indoors; later the custom was extended to outdoor ever- 
greens. The tree pictured on our front cover has been lighted annually 
for a quarter of a century. Located at a private home—1629 Princeton 
Way, Richmond-, it interests thousands of passersby each Yuletide. 

When you think of the battlefields of Virginia, you are likely to think 
first of forested, uninhabited areas in the countryside. Yet, hard on the 
heels of our Autumn issue’s account of civilian life in besieged Petersburg 
during 1864-1865, we feature in this issue pictorial and textual reminders 
that Fredericksburg had been enveloped in a desperate siege in December, 
1862. Remarkable is it that some buildings in each of these urban centers 
remain with only a few scars of war. A case in point is venerable “Bromp- 
ton” (below), once the site of a Confederate battery, now the official 
residence of the chancellor of Mary Washington College. 

Captain Robert Stobo’s escapes began to interest Sam B. Warner, Jr., 
while the latter was studying for his doctoral examinations at Harvard. 

The Jesse Jones Box Corporation, P. O. Box 5120, Philadelphia 41, 
Pennsylvania, offers for sale at $2.50 each directly to our subscribers a 
durable, handy, attractive “Volume File” for Virginia Cavalcade. Our 
title is lettered on the spine in gold. It will protect thirty issues. 
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Charles Minnigerode, a German, 
introduced into Virginia an old 
custom of his homeland. p 


The gathering of evergreens for 
Christmas inspired this 1858 sketch 
in Harper’s Weekly. 


Introduced into a Williamsburg parlor, 


an overseas custom has proved to be 


more than a transient fashion. 


Virginia’s “German” Tree 


Decorations on the Christmas tree were distributed as gifts to the excited children. 
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it seems an indispensable 
part of the Yuletide. So much is this 
true that were one to pass through a 
whole December without seeing a 
Christmas tree—whether in his own 
home or that of another, on an out- 
door plot, in a department store, in a 
shop window, or at least somewhere—, 
he might be forgiven a feeling that 
an essential component had been with- 
drawn from the very spirit of the sea- 
son. 

A like sense of loss would not have 
been felt by our ancestors of a hun- 
dred and more years ago; for, unless 
perchance they had toured Central 
Europe, and that during the proper 
season, they were likely unaware that 
there existed such a thing as a “Christ- 
mas tree.” Placing that evergreen item 
indoors was strictly a German fashion, 
the origin of which was lost in the 
mists of antiquity. It is possible, of 
course, that the Hessian soldiers who 
served the British king during the 
Revolution introduced Christmas trees 
into the New World for their Yuletide 
pleasure; and if so, it is almost equally 
possible that those they may have had 
at Trenton were roughly used when 
General Washington made his cele- 
brated attack in 1776. 

Washington and his fellow Revolu- 
tionaries had little use for foreign mer- 
cenaries. Yet good was to come from 
a Hessian. It happened that in 1834 
there were political disturbances in the 
German landgraviate (“supercounty” 
might, though loose, be a satisfactory 
translation) of Hesse-Darmstadt. Im- 
plicated in the outbreak against the 
oppressive government in that small 
domain was a twenty-year-old student, 
Charles Frederic Ernest Minnigerode, 
who was attending the University of 
Giessen. The protesters were ruthless- 
ly put down by the authorities, and 


Richmonders of the 1870's 

often purchased their “Christ- 

mas greens” at the Sixth 

Street Market, as this sketch 

by William Ludwell Shep- 
pard shows. 
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young Minnigerode found himself in 
prison. He found himself in prison 
for five years, in fact, a period during 
which he became well acquainted with 
the Bible, the only reading material 
he was permitted to have. 

Once he was released, he under- 
standably sought a more congenial po- 
litical clime. In 1842 he arrived in 
Williamsburg, where he procured a 
position in the faculty of the College 
of William and Mary as a professor 
of Latin and Greek; and he won the 
favorable attention of Judge Nathaniel 
Beverly Tucker, the professor of law, 
in whose home he was a frequent 
guest. That the Judge’s children were 
soon calling the German “Minck” 
testifies to his having won their affec- 
tion. It may likewise testify to his 
having shed any Old World stiffness 
in his deportment. 

Yet, salubrious though ‘“Minck” 


found the Virginia political clime and 
contented though he was with his new 
friendships, he did sigh after customs 
that had brightened his childhood and 
earlier youth. With Christmas ap- 
proaching he gave expression to his 
yearning, by suggesting to the Judge 
that he be allowed to give a party for 
the Tucker children—a party such as 
he and his brothers and sisters used 
to enjoy. That, of course, would ne- 
cessitate placing a Christmas tree in 
the parlor. Whether the Judge ex- 
pressed surprise or curiosity or both 
and how precisely he replied we do 
not know. We do know, however, 
that he agreed to the suggestion. 
There followed a great stir. Acquir- 
ing a tree presented no difficulties, but 
not in all Virginia were there the dec- 
orative items readily found in the 
German seasonal market. The decora- 
tions were going to have to be made 
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by hand; and toward the goal of mak- 
ing them Minnigerode and his youth- 
ful friends turned with a will. Gleam- 
ing white popcorn was strung together 
in lengthy strips. Nut shells were 
gilded. Colored tissue paper was fash- 
ioned into balls. Candle stubs were 
fixed to branches by twisted wires. 
And triumphantly the German com- 
pleted the making of a golden crown, 
which he placed on the top of the tree. 

News of these curious activities 
spread. In Petersburg little Sarah 
Agnes Rice “heard much of the Ger- 
man Christmas tree” and “great re- 
ports of the preparations” being made 
for its display and use. Ardently she 
wished to see it, and finally she per- 
suaded her guardian aunt to let her 
go to Williamsburg, ostensibly to par- 
ticipate in the Christmas Eve birthday 


celebration of John Randolph Tucker, 
one of the Judge’s nephews who was 
a favorite of all who knew him and a 
youth of such promise (handsomely 
fulfilled in his later career) that his 
friends referred to him as “Rare Ran.” 

When the great day came, Sarah 
Agnes was delighted to find that the 
tree had also been loaded with tiny 
baskets of bonbons, each “enriched 
with an original rhyming jest or sen- 
timent” for the child whose name it 
bore. Neighborhood children were in- 
vited in. Carols were sung. Games 
were played. Refreshments were 
served. And “Minck” told stories about 
the Christmas tree, possibly including 
the ancient legend that when the 
Christ was born, all trees, even those 
burdened with snow and ice in north- 
ern lands, bloomed or bore fruit. 


The party was a complete success. 
It so touched the “sentimental heart” 
of Judge Tucker that he continued 
the practice for the rest of his life; 
and his descendants have long since 
maintained the custom. Beyond the 
Judge’s own household, moreover, oth- 
ers were affected. Adults who saw the 
Christmas tree marveled at its novelty 
and were impressed both with its 
beauty and the fact that it afforded 
youngsters such pleasure. By the next 
year, 1843, it is asserted, “many” such 
trees adorned Virginia homes. 

There were not so “many,” on the 
other hand, that by 1846 a majority 
of Virginians could be said to have 
seen one. In that year August Bode- 
ker, a German immigrant, displayed a 
gaily-decorated and candle-illuminated 
tree in the window of his small apothe- 


It was in the parlor at “Fort St. George,” home of the Tuckers of Williamsburg, that in 1842 the 


“German Christmas tree” made its first recorded appearance in the United States. 
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cary shop on Main Street in Rich- 
mond. This is believed to have been 
the first time a Christmas tree was set 
up in the state capital. 

But as a tree takes root and spreads 
its branches, so did the German cus- 
tom. It was before a decorated tree 
that President Jefferson Davis stood 
on the last Christmas of the Confed- 
eracy. That particular tree was in St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Richmond, 
where His Excellency distributed gifts 
to orphan children. Knowing that his 
administration had displeased many 
adults, he appeared to find compensa- 
tion in the evident happiness he was 
giving the minors—until he was cau- 
tioned to exercise restraint; he had 
failed to notice that he was filling out- 
stretched arms that had already re- 
ceived their share while others had not. 

By a singular coincidence the rector 
of St. Paul’s at the time was none 
other than the Reverend Dr. Charles 
F. E. Minnigerode. The middle-aged 
pastor had turned his thoughts to the 
ministry while still on the William 
and Mary faculty. He was a Lutheran, 
but since there was then no congrega- 
tion of that denomination in Williams- 
burg, he became a communicant of 
the Bruton Parish Episcopal Church 
in 1844 and was ordained two years 
later. 

In 1856 he went to Richmond, 
there to fill a large niche in communi- 
ty affairs, to become the spiritual 
counselor of the Confederate President 
as well as his steadfast friend through 
the remainder of Davis’s life, and to 
begin a thirty-three-year rectorship 
that lasted until failing health forced 
his retirement in May, 1889. 

When on October 13, 1894, the 
Reverend Dr. Minnigerode for the 
last time closed his eyes, his “Ger- 
man” Christmas tree had become very 
much a Virginia tradition; and in this 
respect what was true of Virginia had 
become true also of the nation of the 
churchman’s adoption. + + + 


This tree at the Wickham 
House in Richmond recalls 
holidays of the past. 
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Penwoman 


of 


Virginia's Feminists 


Mary Johnston interrupted the production of her romantic novels 


to write Hagar in support of the woman-suffrage movement. 


} many intellectual women of 
her day, Mary Johnston disliked pro- 
foundly the denial to adult females of 
the right to vote. In that denial she 
found a wrong worth correcting. She 
had, it is true, been occupied for a 
decade with historical research and fic- 
tionizing and had produced novels 
that were best sellers. But her fluent 
pen became actively engaged about 
1910 in aiding the movement for 
woman’s emancipation that was gath- 
ering such astonishing momentum. 

In the fall of 1909 she joined social 
reformer Lila Meade Valentine and 
other women of conviction in organ- 
izing the Equal Suffrage League of 
Virginia. Another distinguished novel- 
ist who became associated with the 
group was Ellen Glasgow. It seemed 
high time for Virginia women to band 
themselves together in efforts to en- 
large their rights. Four states had al- 
ready amended their constitutions in 
order to permit women to vote. Eight 
others had allowed them to cast bal- 
lots in matters affecting taxes and 
bonds. Twenty-three had bestowed on 
them the right to vote on public- 
school issues. 

In contrast, Virginians had long 
been inclined to lay more emphasis 
upon the quality than upon the quan- 
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Mary Johnston was pictured 

in a national magazine a few 

years before she began her 

crusade for the rights of 
women. 


tity of voters. For example, the Old 
Dominion had lagged behind other 
states in adopting universal manhood 
suffrage. Similarly, Virginia had never 
taken the leadership in the woman- 


suffrage movement, which had been 
growing for about three generations. 
Since the mid-eighteenth century Vir- 
ginia’s tradition of chivalry among her 
men and of domesticity among her 
women, as Mary Johnston observed, 
had been ruffled by no massive wave 
of immigration, by no disturbing 
change in the state’s established ways. 
“More ‘advanced’ communities,” Miss 
Johnston explained in the Atlantic 
Monthly of April, 1910, “will hardly 
understand the shock of surprise, of 
more or less indignant incredulity, 
with which Richmond received the 
intimation that within her walls were 
women who wished votes—that is, 
voices—for women!” 

One of the first meetings of the 
League was held in a rented parlor 
that was ultra-Virginian in atmosphere. 
A time-yellowed engraving of Poca- 
hontas being wedded to John Rolfe 
hung over the mantel. Some china 
from “Monticello” and a suger bowl 
once used by the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence decorated 
the room. On the street outside had 
marched the troops of Generals T. J. 
Jackson and R. E. Lee. But foot- 
steps marching to a new purpose were 
sounding on its pavement in the win- 
ter of 1909-1910. 
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“There were present perhaps twen- 
ty-five women,” Miss Johnston recalled. 
“It was late in the afternoon, and the 
room not brightly lit. In one place 
there would be a glow from the fire, 
in another shadow. A few of the wom- 
en were young, one or two were elder- 
ly, but the most were in the middle 
of life, moving with the moving hours 
across the high plateau of sun and 
shade.” They sat in a circle. “There 
were reports—a hundred and odd dol- 
lars in the treasury, so many pamphlets 
distributed, so many new members; 
then, business over,” individuals spoke, 
still seated and “somewhat confused,” 
for the hope of the future was yet 
conditioned by the training of the 
past, and none of them was truly ex- 
perienced in practical politics or meth- 
ods of propaganda. 

Mary Johnston herself had to de- 
velop skill in public speaking before 
she could present her ideas with oral 
effectiveness. Her voice was pleasant 
in conversation, but she found that she 
lacked the volume to be heard by any 
sizable audience. Like Demosthenes 
of old, therefore, she strove assiduous- 
ly to overcome a natural handicap; 
and she persevered until, with similar 
outcome, she was able to deliver stir- 
ring addresses, whether before an 
audience of ordinary citizens, a com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, the legislatures of Tennessee 


Headlines in Norfolk told of 


an optimistic prophecy made 
by Miss Johnston. 
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Noted Novelist Addresses 
Convention Of Equal Suf- 
frage League Of Virginia | 
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| The Feminist Movement 
in Fiction a 


HAGAR 


By Mary Johnston 


Author of 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD, PRISONERS OF HOPE, AUDREY, 
LEWIS RAND, THE LONG ROLL, AND CEASE FIRING 


In “ Hagar’’ Miss Johnston has written the book that her admir- 
ers have always wished for and, latterly, expected—a powerful 
story of the present day. “ Hagar” is the story of a girl's life, a 
girl born in Virginia in the years following the War, when woman 
was still'a being set apart on a pedestal and content, for the most 
part, to be more worshipped than understood. 

The story of her awakening and development is told with the 
imaginative understanding, the romantic fervor and richness ot 
stvle of which the author is master. Miss Johnston is an active 
worker for the feminist cause, a leader in the movement that is 
making for fuller justice for half the human race. This new book 
is at once an absorbing story and a wise, powerful, and effective 
study of one of the greatest questions of the day. 


Ready October 25. $1.40 met. Postage 14 cents. 


An advertisement for Miss Johnston’s feminist novel expressed 
praise for her labors in behalf of “half the human race.” 


and West Virginia, or (as was the 
case in 1912) a conference of the 
governors of all the states in the 
Union. 

When, as Chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Equal Suffrage 
League of Virginia, Miss Johnston sub- 
mitted a report in 1910, she could 
mention with pride more activity and 
accomplished objectives than routine 
distributions of suffrage literature. 
Three bills—one dealing with juvenile 
delinquency, a second with contribu- 
tory delinquency on the part of par- 
ents (there is something awfully old 
and awfully new about these two), 
and a third with the nonsupport of 
wife and children by a husband—had 
been passed, largely as a result of 
League pressure. Too, the League had 
helped to defeat proposed legislation 
that would have lowered the standard 
of milk sold in Virginia municipalities. 
Likewise had it been influential in 
blocking the introduction of a bill that 
would have tended to increase the 


working hours of women and children 
in factories. And it had urged that a 
bill providing for a woman’s annex to 
the University of Virginia should be 
supported. 

This much was accomplished by the 
League ten years before women were 
enfranchised. Effective speaker though 
she was, Miss Johnston had not neg- 
lected, meanwhile, the medium of 
presentation that had been her first 
love—the pen. Two letters to the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch setting forth her 
views on woman suffrage—“The Rea- 
son Why” and “The Status of Wom- 
an”—were believed to be so thought- 
provoking and compelling that they 
were issued by the League in pam- 
phlet form. To a national audience 
an additional appeal was made in her 
ten-page article, “The Woman’s War,” 
that appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 

In another contribution to the cause, 
Mary Johnston’ returned to fiction. 
Departing from her established literary 
form, the historical romance, she wrote 
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Hagar, which was published in 1913. 
This novel was frankly feminist prop- 
aganda, and although it did not be- 
come the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the 
suffragist cause (as its publisher had 
hopefully suggested it might), it 
crowned the authoress as the out- 
standing penwoman of the woman- 
suffrage movement in Virginia. 
Hagar is the tale of a girl who finds 
herself enmeshed in the class _prej- 
udices and social intolerance of her 
family. In her circle even such now- 
commonly-accepted freedoms as earn- 
ing one’s own living or choosing one’s 
own husband are regarded with acute 
disfavor. Of no common mold, how- 
ever, Hagar eventually achieves her 
independence by developing a rare 
talent for writing. By the time she is 
thirty her pen is bringing her an in- 
come of $10,000 a year. Then she 
selects her husband herself, but she 
reminds him at the time of their en- 


gagement that she intends to continue 
working as an ardent feminist. 

A reviewer in Current Opinion cri- 
ticized the novel as emphasizing the 
triumphs of a woman of unusual gifts 
and earning capacity and having little 
to do with the great army of female 
wage earners and homemakers. The 
New York Globe thought that “as 
feminist propaganda” the work “is too 
primary for adults, altho it might be 
seed for the young.” A critic in the 
New York Times, on the other hand, 
wrote appreciatively that Hagar was 
“an argument for the emancipation of 
women, not from moral conventions, 
but from those that would forbid her 
to agitate for better social conditions, 
to earn her own living, to refrain from 
undesired matrimony, to work for the 
ballot.” 

The right to vote, observed the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, was but 
one note of appeal in Hagar. Other 


specific wrongs belabored by the au- 
thoress were harsh methods of ad- 
ministering penal institutions, the lack 
of education for marriage, and unreal- 
istic attitudes toward divorce. Beyond 
this, there was to be found in the 
novel a plea for universal brotherhood 
—not only that of men but also that 
of women too, “each striving and 
straining to the uttermost to lift and 
not to trample down, to hearten and 
not to discourage.” 

Mary Johnston marshaled argument 
after argument as ammunition against 
the forces that would restrain women 
from political activity. Reéchoing the 
old cry, “No taxation without repre- 
sentation,” she pointed an accusing 
finger at the concept that held gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the people to 
be a living fact when half the adult 
population could not vote. And by 
1910, she observed, the self-support- 
ing women in the United States were 


On April 18, 1910, in Washington, D. C., Fola La Follette, Mary Johnston, Adele Clark, Lila Valentine, 
and some other women were photographed in this group during the course of their efforts to advance 
the cause of woman suffrage. Several of them were Virginians. 
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Advocates of woman suffrage were subject to all the ridicule that satirical cartoonists could muster. 
This sketch by James Montgomery Flagg in a 1907 magazine was captioned “The American Suffragettes.” 
That colloquialism was not to Mary Johnston’s liking. 


more numerous than the entire popu- 
lation had been at the time of the 
issuance of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

In support of her stand, Mary 
Johnston remarked that there were in 
Virginia 40,000 female factory work- 
ers, 900 trained nurses, hosts of ste- 
nographers, thousands of teachers, and 
numerous manufacturers, writers, and 
journalists. A full list of their names 
would include every surname honored 
in the state. Yet all were denied the 
ballot. For every male graduate two 
girls were being graduated from high 
school. Many were going to women’s 
colleges in other states. And untold 
numbers of Virginia women owned 
property and were large taxpayers. 

The authoress, herself one of these 
taxpayers, was contributing a thousand 
dollars a year to the state treasury. 
She saw no compelling reason why she 
should not have a voice in the disposi- 
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tion of the revenue taken from her. 
Her family had been native to the 
commonwealth for generations, had 
fought in its wars, had cultivated its 
soil, and had assisted in erecting its 
public works. Yet newly-naturalized 
immigrants, recently transplanted from 
lands where democracy was a label 
of contempt, were treated as if they 
knew better than she the true interests 
of Virginia. 

Much of the Johnstonian thought 
was based upon a theory of human 
progress. Steeped in history, she be- 
lieved that the past and the present 
pointed with certainty to the full 
emancipation of women in the future. 
If one understood the inevitability of 
reform, the social legislation in coun- 
tries that had already granted women 
the ballot could be comprehended bet- 
ter. And it follows that what is in- 
evitable it is folly to oppose. “Stop 
it? Still it?” she asked, then exclaimed: 


“Stop the ocean with your hand; stop 
the wind with a straw.” 

Whether or not there is an inevita- 
bility in human history philosophers 
may argue. If there is, woman suf- 
frage, according to Mary Johnston’s 
own belief, would have come to the 
United States whether she advocated 
it or not. She could but hasten the 
day. If there is no inevitability, she 
helped to make history something dif- 
ferent from what it would otherwise 
have been. But whether she hastened 
or changed the course of history, her 
courage cannot be gainsaid. Nor could 
her exultation have been too much 
modified by the refusal of Virginia in 
1920 and ever since to ratify the nine- 
teenth amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution, for enough of Virginia’s sis- 
ter states did ratify it and thus gave 
American women a right for which 
Miss Johnston had contended valiant- 
ly. 
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pa TIME was very early in the afternoon of Sun- 
day, February 3, 1924. Church services in the city of 
Staunton were over. Homeward-bound worshipers 
learned that the community's most famous native son 
had died shortly before midday in the federal capital. 

The news of Woodrow Wilson's passing was far 
from being unexpected. He had long been an invalid, 
and the newspapers delivered on Staunton doorsteps 
that very morning had declared that his end was 
imminent. Anticipation, however, did not soften the 
sorrow that was felt in the municipality where he had 
been born more than sixty-seven years earlier. The 
grief of many was heightened by recollections of his 
visit there soon after his election to the Presidency 
in 1912, for the favorable impressions he had made 
then had not been forgotten. 

One group which felt a particularly keen sense of 
loss was the congregation of the First Presbyterian 
Church. For thirty months his father, Joseph Ruggles 
Wilson, had occupied its pulpit, and Wilson himself 
had been born in its manse. Many members probably 
would have agreed with their pastor, the Reverend 


Abel Mclver Fraser, when he declared on the night 
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A House on 
“Gospel Hill’ 


Woodrow Wilson’s Birthplace 


Becomes a Shrine 


The national flag marks the entrance to the 
birthplace of a great President. 


of Wilson’s death that the former President was 
“God's gift to the world through this church.” 

Fraser also proposed that Wilson’s body should be 
brought back to Staunton and buried in Thornrose 
Cemetery there. A similar suggestion was made by 
Mayor J. W. H. Pilson, and these offers were sub- 
mitted to intimates of the dead leader's family. Ar- 
rangements already had been made, however, to inter 
Wilson in the uncompleted Episcopal cathedral then 
under construction in the city of Washington. 

On February 6, the day of the funeral, business 
offices in Staunton, and in many other American com- 
munities, closed their doors. Commemorative exercises 
were observed in the various educational institutions 
in the city, and citizens of all faiths attended a com- 
munal memorial service at Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church. A few Stauntonians, who had radios, were 
able to listen to a broadcast of the burial rites. 

Once these obsequies were completed, however, 
memories of the man they honored began to fade. 
Even in Staunton there was, for many years after 
1924, no celebration of Wilson’s birthday. Yet certain 
folk there still remembered his accomplishments and 
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still believed in his ideals. Their loyalty made possible 
the preservation of the house in which he had been 
born and the eventual conversion of that dwelling 
into a memorial to him. 

Prominent in this movement was the Reverend Abel 
Mclver Fraser, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
from 1893 to 1932. Like Wilson, he was an alumnus 
of Davidson College. The two men, in fact, had known 
each other there, for both had attended that institution 
during the 1873-1874 session. Fraser had also been 
the Wilsons’ host at the time of the latter's 1912 visit 
to Staunton. 

Dr. Fraser also took an active part in the affairs of 
the girls’ school known originally as Augusta Female 
Seminary but subsequently renamed Mary Baldwin 
Seminary. (So had Joseph Ruggles Wilson, one of 
his predecessors in the Staunton pulpit.) Fraser served 
on its board of trustees, and he had been president of 
that group since 1909. When a collegiate branch was 
founded there in 1923 Cit absorbed the seminary six 
years later), he was chosen as the first president of 
the new institution. He apparently communicated his 
own deep admiration for the former Chief Executive 
to his colleagues on the board. In any event, Mary 
Baldwin College took a step in the summer of 1924 
which led eventually to the creation, by another 
agency, of a Wilson shrine in the community. 

In August of that year, six months after the death 
of Staunton’s famous native son, the trustees of that 
institution agreed to sponsor “an appropriate memorial” 
to him and to raise $500,000 for this purpose. Those 
officials wished to restore Waddell Chapel, formerly 
the church in which the Reverend Joseph Wilson had 
preached, and also to erect a new academic building 
on the campus which would be named after that 
clergyman’s eldest and most famous son. Acquisition 
of the birthplace itself, however, was the principal 
goal of those interested in a Woodrow Wilson me- 
morial. This campaign was planned to supplement 
another drive, the purpose of which was to solicit 
funds from the alumnae for new buildings and en- 
dowments and to place the newly-established college 
on a more secure financial foundation. 

Members of the First Presbyterian Church already 
had reached the conclusion that their manse, still 
occupied at that time by Dr. Fraser, was “inconvenient 
and unsuitable” as a pastoral residence, and they were 
seeking to dispose of the property. When therefore 
they learned of the memorial project, they gave their 
conditional approval on February 1, 1925, to the sale 
of the house to Mary Baldwin College. 
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A campaign to raise the money necessary to finance 
these projects was initiated the following autumn. Yet 
conditions, so it proved, were not propitious. The 
nation, although prosperous, was then passing through 
an era characterized by materialism, disillusionment, 
and obsession with so-called “normalcy.” It was a day 
when the noted Baltimore polemicist, H. L. Mencken, 
gibed at Wilson as “the perfect model of the Christian 
cad,” when national magazines published articles with 
titles like “The Disease of Wilsonism.” 

By May, 1927, after nearly a year and a half of 
effort, only $26,000 had been raised for the memorial 
project. Some states had made no discernible effort, 
and difficulties had been encountered in arousing suf- 
ficient enthusiasm even in Virginia. The sum collected 
was not enough to buy the manse, much less to make 
possible the attainment of the other goals set by the 
college. Furthermore, most of the funds obtained had 
been donated in very small amounts by school children 
in various parts of the nation. It would be practically 
impossible, the proponents of the memorial plan real- 
ized, to redistribute these contributions. 

The trustees of Mary Baldwin College therefore 
reéxamined their objectives; in January, 1928, they 


The restored rear portico of the Wilson shrine 
looks down on a terraced garden. 
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decided to concentrate all further efforts on the acquisi- 
tion of the birthplace. All other goals, it was agreed, 
would be abandoned, at least for the time being. Yet 
even their more limited objective was not attained 
until another two years had passed. 

Valiant efforts to stimulate community interest in 
Wilson were made by the Staunton News-Leader, one 
of the two newspapers published there by Brigadier 
General Hierome L. Opie. That journal long had 
been urging its readers to support regularly-scheduled 
celebrations of Wilson’s birthday, and it also gave its 
blessing to local efforts to preserve the birthplace. In 
May, 1929, an editorialist proclaimed in its columns 
that “the psychological time to resurrect the Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial Association,” which he characterized 
as “a mere lifeless skeleton,” had arrived. With proper 
support, it was argued, the old Presbyterian manse 
might become a national shrine like “Monticello” or 
“Mount Vernon.” 

Meanwhile, that apparently quiescent association 
had continued its labors. By the late spring of 1929 it 
had collected nearly $32,000, and negotiations for the 
purchase of the manse were resumed. On June 16 the 
congregation of the First Presbyterian Church agreed 
to sell the property to Mary Baldwin College. Besides 
paying the agreed price of $30,000, the school bound 
itself to maintain the house in good condition until 
it could be transferred to a suitably organized and 
endowed memorial organization. 

Much, of course, remained to be done. A permanent 


custodial organization had to be established. The house 
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Twenty years ago there was only a small up- 
stairs porch at the rear of the manse. 


itself had to be “properly furnished and made the 
depository of an appropriate collection of Wilsonia.” 
But nearly all of the money raised by the college had 
been spent in the actual purchase of the property, and 
there was practically nothing left for the maintenance 
and improvement of the premises. 

Plans were made to raise additional funds, but efforts 
in this direction were thwarted by the onset of the 
Great Depression. Nor were the attempts to stimulate 
the formation of a national memorial organization 
more successful. In June, 1931, therefore, a “temporary 
custodian committee” of Stauntonians was established 
to codperate with Mary Baldwin College in the care 
of the manse. By that time the First Presbyterian 
Church had acquired a new pastoral residence, and 
it became possible, for the first time, to open the birth- 
place and to exhibit part of its interior to visitors. Even 
before that time, however, the building had been seen 
by numerous persons, many of whom had come to 
Staunton for that purpose. 

On August 31, 1931, there was an “informal open- 
ing” of the house. From that time onward the manse 
was on view every weekday; in accordance with a 
condition imposed by the previous owners, the building 
was closed on Sundays. Only the street floor was 
shown to the public, but on that level were located 
some of the most interesting parts of the house. 

There the visitor might see the master bedroom in 
which Woodrow Wilson had been born, the nursery 
he had occupied, and the front and back parlors used 
by his parents. In those rooms were placed, as they were 
received, letters written by the former President and 
other relics pertaining to him, his family, and his 
career. During the first three months that the shrine 
was open it was seen by 358 visitors. 

There were other signs of an increased interest in 
the former President and his works. “Year by year,” 
editorialized the Staunton News-Leader in 1931, “the 
Wilson of history emerges more clearly.” Commenta- 
tors who were addressing a wider audience that year 
tended to share this judgment. “By any historical meas- 
uring tape,” declared Claude Gernade Bowers, popular 
interpreter of America’s past, “his fame is secure.” And 
Harold Laski, British economist and socialist, forced 
himself to acknowledge that Wilson was one of those 
rare personalities “whose quality of effort has justified 
the American adventure.” 

Despite such tributes, efforts to improve the birth- 
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place memorial continued to lag. The custodial com- 
mittee hoped to renovate the house and to make it “a 
representation of the best of the period and fully 
worthy of the honor which has come to it.” The 
changes this group recommended, however, were de- 
layed for several years because of a continuing lack 
of funds. 

Meanwhile, the Garden Club of Virginia, thanks 
largely to the work of Mrs. Herbert McKelden Smith 
of Staunton, undertook responsibility for the imme- 
diate environs of the manse. In 1931 this group began 
a restoration of the garden on the western side of the 
house. Boxwoods, shrubs, and flowers typical of the 
mid-nineteenth century were planted there, and the 
area was laid off in a series of terraces. 

For seven years the custodial committee, aided by 
the local garden club, did what it could to keep the 
house in good condition. Not until 1938, however, did 
a more permanent organization, fully able to “assume 
responsibility for the acquisition and preservation” of 
the manse, come into existence. 

This was the Woodrow Wilson Birthplace Founda- 
tion, chartered on June 27, 1938, by the State Corpora- 
tion Commission of Virginia. Consisting largely of 
“Virginians and other Democrats,” the group was 
headed by Mrs. Cordell Hull, a native of Staunton, 
an alumna of Augusta Female Seminary, and wife of 
the Secretary of State. Senators Carter Glass and Harry 
Flood Byrd were chosen vice presidents, and Mrs. Her- 
bert McKelden Smith of Staunton became secretary. 

The organization, so it was declared in its charter, 
intended to create a shrine which would be dedicated 
“to the aims and ideals and purposes for which Wood- 
row Wilson lived and died.” It would be the symbol 
of Wilson’s hope that “men of every nation and at all 
times might have a fairer opportunity to enjoy the 
fruits of democracy and thus be better enabled to 
attain the mental, moral, and spiritual development 
intended for them by their Divine Creator.” 

On October 15, 1938, the manse was transferred 
from the possession of the college to that of the newly- 
established memorial foundation. The purchase price 
was $25,000, of which $15,000 was paid by the organ- 
ization itself. The remaining $10,000 had been ap- 
propriated at its previous session by the Virginia 
General Assembly. 

Additional funds were still needed, however, to 


During Dr. Fraser’s pastorate the front porch 
was much larger than it is today. 
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restore the house and to furnish it in a suitable man- 
ner. The foundation’s officials decided therefore to 
raise this amount by a nationwide appeal for con- 
tributions. Meanwhile, the manse was kept open and 
exhibited as it was. The number of visitors there in- 
creased after the new organization took possession. 
Whereas only about 600 persons had viewed the place 
in 1935, there were more than three times that many 
five years later. 

Most of these came from Virginia and from the 
other states of the American Union, but there were 
some visitors from foreign countries. The reactions of 
the latter varied, reported the custodian early in 1940, 
according to nationality and ideology. Pilgrims from 
Belgium “were as reverent in their praise of Mr. Wil- 
son as a Nazi from Germany was insulting.” But most 
Americans who came there during the days of Munich 
and the “phony war” were much more respectful, and 
some admitted that they had begun to appreciate 
Wilson’s achievements and intentions for the first 
time. Certainly the outbreak of a new international 
conflict in 1939 (an event that Wilson had predicted 
after the United States rejected membership in the 
League of Nations) must have influenced many such 
changes in attitude. 

In May, 1940, highly-mechanized German forces 
ended the long stalemate in Western Europe and 
struck without warning into neutral Belgium. That 
same month the birthplace of Woodrow Wilson in 
Staunton was closed. This was not done, however, at 
the behest of any arrogant Nazi “tourist” but to permit 
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uninterrupted progress in long-planned restorations. 

The long veranda which masked the entire eastern 
front of the house was removed, and a smaller and 
simpler doorway porch was erected in its place. Some 
alterations were also made in the porticos on the 
garden front, and the interior underwent extensive 
renovation and repainting. This work was completed 
in the autumn of 1940, and the Wilson birthplace 
was reopened on Armistice Day. 

The building was far from being completely fur- 
nished, however, and strenuous efforts were made in 
the following months to remedy this condition. Au- 
thentic furniture, decorations, and other relics were 
assembled—some by gift, others by loan—and were 
placed in appropriate locations. Substantial aid in this 
work was given by local organizations in Staunton and 
Augusta County and by interested groups and individ- 
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uals elsewhere. The Beverley Manor Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, for example, 
undertook to equip the nursery. The Thomas Hughart 
Chapter of the same society performed a similar 
service for the basement kitchen. 

Most of these preparations were completed by the 
following spring, and the manse was dedicated formally 
as a national shrine on May 4, 1941. The speaker 
chosen for this occasion was Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, then President of the United States and formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Woodrow Wil- 
son. 

Roosevelt, then facing the same problems, the same 
necessity for harsh decisions, which his great predeces- 
sor had known, referred briefly to the great war then 
in progress across the Atlantic. He proclaimed, in 
recalling the crises of the past, that America was willing 


On May 4, 1941, Franklin Delano Roosevelt spoke at the dedication of Wilson’s birthplace. 
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The basement kitchen in the manse has been furnished with utensils typical of the 1850's. 


“to fight again” in defense of her heritage. But he 
devoted most of his brief address to a tribute to Wilson 
and to Wilson’s “ideals of freedom.” There was, the 
orator of the day declared, “no more fitting place in 
all the land for Americans to pledge anew their faith 
in the democratic way of life than at the birthplace 
of Woodrow Wilson.” 

Fifteen years later the old house still stands atop 
“Gospel Hill.” Visitors come there in increasing num- 
bers. There they can see objects which recall the 
various phases of Wilson’s career or which symbolize 
important facets of his background. 

In the nursery, for example, is a crib which had 
been owned by the Wilson family and in which the 
infant “Tommy” himself may have lain. In the study 
on the third floor stands the simple and unpretentious 


bookcase which Wilson used during his student days 
Winter, 1956 


at the University of Virginia. He purchased it, in- 
cidentally, with the money he received in 1879 from 
the International Review for his first published work— 
an article entitled “Cabinet Government in the United 
States.” Located in the same room is the handsome 
and massive roll-top desk at which he worked during 
his years as president of Princeton University. There, 
too, one can see the typewriter on which, as educator 
and statesman, he drafted many speeches and official 
papers. 

Displayed on a stand in the master bedroom is the 
Bible of Joseph Wilson, on one flyleaf of which the 
pastor recorded the birth dates of his children. In 
the front parlor across the hall there is a glass case 
containing many small relics, including a pair of 
hand-painted ivory miniatures. These tiny portraits 
of Wilson's parents were presented to him by a group 
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Shown in the distance (to the right) of this 1927 view of Frederick Street in Staunton is the rear of the 


white-painted house in which Woodrow Wilson was born. The large building on the left is Main Hall 
of Mary Baldwin College, which purchased the house in 1929. 


of Stauntonians at the time of his 1912 visit to the 
community. 

Scattered through the house are many other articles, 
a number of which had been used by the former Pres- 
ident or by some member of his family. There are a 
few pieces of furniture which were left in the manse 
when the church sold the property in 1929. There are 
also several articles which, although they never ‘be- 
longed to the Wilsons, are displayed because they are 
typical of the era during which that couple lived in 
Staunton. 

By 1956, as the United States celebrates the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Woodrow Wil- 
son, a great deal has been done to assure the continued 
preservation and maintenance of the house in which 
he was born. Yet the officials guiding the affairs of 
the memorial foundation do not consider their task 
completed. 

Through the years before Wilson’s death much of 
the land originally composing the manse property had 
been sold and converted to other uses. It is hoped that 
this lost area can be recovered and cleared, and the 
enlarged grounds appropriately walled and fenced. 
Additional floor space is desired for a museum and 
information center, for a gift shop, and for other enter- 
prises which cannot conveniently or properly be con- 
ducted within the walls of the manse itself. 

Simultaneously the birthday centennial, now being 
observed throughout the country, is helping to call 
new attention to Wilson’s origins and heritage. The 
commemorative program planned by the Common- 
wealth of Virginia for 1956 has been designed to 
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Woodrow Wilson, statesman and prophet, was 
Staunton’s “gift to the world.” 


“create a renewed interest in his conception of the 
brotherhood of mankind and of world cooperation” 
and also to develop “a better understanding of the 
cultural and spiritual background as represented in the 
place of his birth.” Certainly there is no site in Staun- 
ton, or indeed in all Virginia, which better typifies 
Woodrow Wilson’s background than the simple manse 
in which his life began. 7 7 4 
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Among the relics preserved in 
the nursery of the old manse 
is a crib which once belonged 
to Woodrow Wilson’s parents. 


Adjoining the nursery is the bedroom 
in which Wilson was born. The bed was 
used by him while he was president of 
Princeton University. On the stand 
to the left of the door is the Bible 
which contains a record of his birth 
in Staunton on December 28, 1856. 
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Last winter our camera looked 
across the Rappahannock toward 


The Battle of 
downtown Fredericksburg, as did 


Fredericksburg, 1862 Federal cannon in 1862. p> 


The Crossing 


Ninety-four years ago the Army of the Potomac, 
stung “into a frenzy” by Confederate “hornets,” 
crossed the Rappahannock into Fredericksburg. 


2 the chill darkness on 

Marye’s Heights—it was just after 

4:30 A.M. on December 11, 1862— 

there came a muzzle flash and the 
Ambrose E. Burnside led the 


thunder of a cannon. Then followed 
Federal attackers. a second iron-throated roar. Along the 


ridges of land rising west of Fred- 
ericksburg the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia stirred. All knew what the 
cannon signaled. The Yanks were try- 
ing to cross the Rappahannock. 

How the Yanks came to be on the 


Overcoated Federal artillerymen, stationed along the high banks across the river from Fredericksburg, 
shelled the town for many hours in order that their infantry could advance across the stream. This 
sketch portrays some of these Yankee gunners in their work of destruction. 
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east bank of the stream may be traced 
back to November 9 of the same year. 
On that day General Ambrose E. 
Burnside received his appointment as 
commander in chief of the Army of 
the Potomac. It was an appointment 
that he by no means wished, for he 
believed himself incompetent to lead 
so great a host; and, thus convinced, 
he immediately proceeded to impose 
his belief on others by demonstrating 
its correctness. 

The army of General Robert E. 
Lee was at the time scattered. The 
First Corps lay at Culpeper. The Sec- 
ond was in the Shenandoah Valley. 
By rapid marching Burnside conceiv- 
ably could have attacked and crushed 
each corps in detail. But instead he 
chose to make his military objective 
that old will-o-the-wisp, the capture 
of Richmond. 

On November 17, in prosecution 
of this plan, there arrived on Stafford 
Heights, east of the Rappahannock 
and just across that stream from the 
ancient town of Fredericksburg, the 
Right Grand Division of the Northern 
Army, commanded by white-haired 
General Edwin V. Sumner. Establish- 
ing his headquarters at the magnificent 
estate of “Chatham,” the newcomer 
addressed himself to another white- 
haired man, Mayor Montgomery 
Slaughter. He was, Sumner advised, 
obliged to demand the surrender of 
the town. Or, lacking compliance with 
that demand, he would be compelled 
to bombard the communuity. At any 
rate, he could no longer permit it to 
remain militarily useful to the Con- 
federacy. Capitulation Mayor Slaugh- 
ter managed to forestall while for the 
nonce he also warded off the alterna- 
tive. But the situation was unnerving 
to the point that many citizens de- 
parted, their sorrow being deepened 
by physical suffering induced by bit- 
ingly raw weather. 

By the twentieth of November the 
entire Army of the Potomac was 
massed on Stafford Heights. In some 
strength, however, so were Lee’s men 
arriving, to be stationed west of the 
municipality. Beyond doubt the pres- 
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When the Federals tried to stretch pontoon bridges across the 
Rappahannock to provide a means of entering Fredericksburg, 
Confederate sharpshooters went into action with deadly effect. 


ence of Confederate forces would not 
have dissuaded Burnside from crossing 
the river—his chances would never be 
better—, but the bridges leading into 
Fredericksburg had long since been 
destroyed. And somewhere in the 
Union chain of command someone 
had neglected to notify someone else 
that pontoon boats would be needed. 

The Rappahannock presenting a 
barrier, Burnside delayed. Then, even 
when bridging materials were at length 


‘available, he reconnoitered, realigned 


his forces, fumbled, and_ vacillated. 
Lee, the while, continued unhurriedly 
to concentrate his two corps and to 
entrench; but he did so with care to 
conceal his strength both in numbers 
and position, for if the foe was of a 
mind to charge into a trap, General 
Lee was not the soldier to discourage 
him. 

Thus the situation in the morning 
hours of December 11, when the Fed- 
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eral engineers came down to the river 
with their pontoons, balk, and chess 
(such was their nomenclature for 
boats, stringers, and planks). Hidden 
in darkness rendered additionally im- 
penetrable by a dense fog, they fell to 
work. Two bridges they started laying 
toward the foot of Hawk Street on the 
opposite bank. A third they floated 
out below the ruined crossing of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Poto- 
mac Railroad. Three others, southeast 
of the town, they directed toward the 
other bank not far from the mouth of 
a stream called Deep Run. 

The lengthening bridges were with- 
in effective range of the Confederate 
artillery posted on the hills beyond 
the town and, had the pontoons been 
visible, would have afforded easy tar- 
gets. To fire on them, however, would 
be to endanger Fredericksburg. No 
matter. A reception for the enemy 
engineers had been provided for in 
another fashion. Down in the streets, 


Burnside’s men worked hard 
atop the hills and at the 
river’s bank to weaken the 
defenders and to get across 
the river. 


A Some Yanks used pontoons 


as boats to make a dash at 

the Confederate snipers who 

prevented the building of 
bridges. 


In December, 1862, Federal artillerymen peered through 
early-morning fogs rising from the Rappahannock to use 
the church steeples of old Fredericksburg as reference 
points for bombardment. To a less degree, it was also 
misty last winter when our camera was focused westward 
oa the city from a battery's position near the eastern 
end of the railroad bridge across the quiet stream. 
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lurking in and behind houses and 
along the water front, were 3,000 
Mississippians, the men of General 
William Barksdale’s brigade. 
Barksdale was well aware of what 
progress the Federals were making 
from the sounds necessarily incidental 
to even secret construction. From time 
to time he dispatched notice of that 
progress. His corps commander, Gen- 
eral James Longstreet, being thus kept 
advised, instructed him to withhold 
fire until the Yankees should have 
pushed to the point of commitment 
—have floated so many pontoons and 
have laid so much balk and chess, that 
is, that they could not desist without 
sacrificing vast amounts of material. 
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Such sacrifice would leave them un- 
able to cross anywhere. Forced com- 
pletion of the bridges, on the other 
hand, would permit the defenders to 
know precisely where Burnside must 
march his men in order to offer battle. 

Around 4;30 in the morning, with 
the bridges nearly half constructed and 
the working crews now within easy 
rifle range, Barksdale notified Long- 
street that he was about to go into 
action. Hence the intonations of the 
cannon atop Marye’s Heights signify- 
ing to the rest of the troops that the 
enemy was in motion, 

Suddenly along the Confederate 
side of the stream there darted hun- 
dreds of flaming pinpoints and the 


crackling of small arms. A bluecoated 
engineer exclaimed with pained sur- 
prise and clutched the shoulder in 
which a whizzing Minié ball had em- 
bedded itself. Another toppled into 
the water, shot through the head. 
Casualties mounted. And the working 
crews took to their heels. 

But, being committed, Burnside was 
resolute against the loss of precious 
equipment. Despite the initial rebuff, 
the engineers returned again and again 
to their fiery ordeal. Nine times, all 
told, they essayed to finish their work. 
And nine times Barksdale’s rifles drove 
them to retreat. 

Plainly it was time for different 
Yankee tactics. Following a lull, what 
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those tactics would be was evidenced 
at 10 A.M., when the 147 guns on 
Stafford Heights erupted. Their thun- 
der mounted into a roaring crescendo. 
Huge columns of smoke billowed into 
the air until, mingling, they blanketed 
the eastern landscape in a cloud of 
man’s own creation. If the bridges 
could not be completed otherwise, 
Burnside would destroy Fredericks- 
burg, the “offense” of which, Long- 
street observed, “was that near its edge 
in a snug retreat nestled three thou- 
sand Confederate hornets that were 
stinging the Army of the Potomac 
into a frenzy.” 

To Lee another thought presented 
itself: “These people,” he said of the 
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Some of the Federals succeeded in crossing the Rappahannock one 
midnight and in occupying a town scarred by war. 
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Federals, “delight to destroy the weak 
and those who can make no defense; 
it just suits them!” His mind was on 
the hapless civilians who had not left 
the town and on those who, lured into 
a sense of false security by Burnside’s 
previous inactivity, had crept back to 
their homes. 

Unhappily, no response could be 
made to the enemy. Whereas Union 
guns could not effectively reach into 
the hills manned by the defenders, 
neither could those of the latter hope 
to silence the invaders’. The bombard- 
ment continued unchallenged, then, 
until the Federals had hurled seventy 
tons of lead encased in 5,000 shells 
into the town and had left its shambles 
enveloped in smoke and flame. 

Yet to Burnside’s artillerists the re- 
sults were disappointing. In the first 
place, the cannoneers had not been 
able to depress their pieces so as to 
sweep the river front, where many 
of the Mississippians remained under 
cover. In the second, they found—as 
did American forces in a later war 
when they applied air power to reduce 
Monte Cassino to rubble—that the de- 
fenders could dig in, and then fight 
from the rubble. Attempts to complete 
the bridges met with no better success 
during and after the bombardment 
than had been true before. 

On the intellects piloting the Yan- 
kee army it next dawned that the 
final recourse for ridding the rubble of 
the “hornets” must be to send against 
them an overwhelming force of ex- 
terminators. That meant an amphib- 
ious operation by filling the pontoon 
boats with riflemen willing to be 
rowed across the river and shoot it 
out with Barksdale’s men. No one can 
deny that there was high courage in 
the Union ranks. Regiments from 
Michigan and Massachusetts eagerly 
volunteered to undertake the attempt. 

It was 4:30 P.M. when the volun- 
teers swarmed down to the water, 
clambered into the boats, and began 


crossing. A second heavy artillery bar- 
rage pinned to cover the defenders 
within the town; and the stream was 
not wide enough to enable the Missis- 
sippians along the banks long to delay 
the landing of the oncoming craft. 
Longstreet sent Barksdale orders to 
withdraw. 

Withdrawal, what with the enemy 
pouring into and around the town, 
was more than a marching out. Union 
cannon fell silent as the blue infantry 
took over. With skill, Barksdale ral- 
lied his command, mainly on Princess 
Anne Street, while isolated detach- 
ments retreated elsewhere as best they 
could. There was fighting in the de- 
bris-littered streets. Some Confederates 
were enveloped and captured. Some 
Federals were shot down while trying 
to flush Rebs from cellars. But by 7:00 
P.M. Barksdale’s brigade was safely 
in the hills, and the Yanks were in 
possession of what was left of old 
Fredericksburg. 

That night the invaders, many of 
them stupefied with liquor, gave them- 
selves up to insensate pillaging of such 
public and private property as re- 
mained to invite theft or destruction. 
Following hard on the heels of bom- 
bardment, the ransacking might have 
been expected to shatter the devotion 
of the townspeople to the Confed- 
eracy, to quench their ardor a moment 
longer to support it. No such result 
came to pass. “History,” Lee would 
state later, “presents no instance of a 
people exhibiting a purer and more 
unselfish patriotism or a higher spirit 
of fortitude and courage than was 
evinced by the citizens of Fredericks- 
burg.” 

But there were, between the time 
the enemy seized the town and Lee 
penned his words, other opportunities 
for exhibition of fortitude and cour- 
age. The enemy had crossed the Rap- 
pahannock. He had thrown down the 
gage. Very well. Now he must place 
his trust in the God of battle. + + + 
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Like a Confederate gunner, one 
can see today from “Brompton” 
Fredericksburg church steeples. 
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The Battle of 


Fredericksburg, 


1862 


The Marye house afforded in 
1862 a vantage point for 
Confederate artillery aimed at 
the enemy in the town below. 


The Assault 


By hurling their main attack against Marye’s Heights, the 


Federals stubbornly butted their heads against a stone wall. 


F ROM STAFFORD Heicuts General 
Ambrose E. Burnside and his aides 
could look across the Rappahannock, 
past the ruins of Fredericksburg, and 
into the hills beyond. There to the 
north, where the river curved west- 
ward, the “Rebel” left flank was an- 
chored on Taylor’s Hill. South of 
this and jutting toward the town 
much like a promontory were Marye’s 
Heights, which were separated from a 
loftier rise to the south by*Hazel Run. 
The latter elevation was Telegraph 
Hill but today is known as Lee’s Hill, 
because there the Confederate com- 
mander had his headquarters. Then, 
scanning the terrain through their field 
glasses, the Unionists could note that 
even farther south the uplands reced- 
ed from the river until they reached 
a wooded knoll. The knoll overlooked 
Hamilton’s Crossing, through which 
depression there passed the tracks of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Po- 
tomac Railroad. The whole sweep of 
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ridges—from Taylor’s Hill to the cross- 
ing—embraced a front of some five 
and a half miles. And it was that 
front that, on the fateful thirteenth 
of December, 1862, the Army of 
Northern Virginia was holding. 

It is probable that any commanding 
general who was determined to attack 
Lee in his positions would have se- 
lected Marye’s Heights as being the 
weak link in his defensive chain. 
Whether this is true or not, they def- 
initely were the selection of Burnside. 
To the eye examining the potential 
field of battle from a distance the 
heights offered seeming advantages. 
In the first place, large bodies of 
troops could be concentrated directly 
in front of them in what remained of 
the lately-cannonaded town and, until 
the decisive moment, kept shielded 
from enemy observation. In the sec- 
ond place, it was only a half mile 
from the town to the foot of the rise. 
And finally, of the entire range west 


of the river Marye’s Heights were 
least elevated, being but 130 feet from 
base to crest. 

That this sector of his front invited 
assault had not eluded the attention 
of Lee. General James Longstreet, on 
whose men of the First Corps defense 
of the heights had devolved, later 
stated that by the Confederates it was 
considered “the point most assailable.” 
And, he added, they “guarded it ac- 
cordingly.” 

“Accordingly.” There was a world 
of significance in that adverb. 

Field pieces and men were for the 
most part masked from Yankee vision, 
but Marye’s Heights were bristling 
with cannon and infantry; and Long- 
street’s chief of artillery, Colonel E. 
Porter Alexander, was supremely con- 
fident of the capability of his batteries 
to control the country to their front. 
“General,” he boasted, “we cover that 
ground now so well that we will comb 
it with a fine-tooth comb. A chicken 
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Federal attackers did considerable damage to the Marye house, 


which stood just west of the Confederates’ “sunken road.” 


could not live on that field when we 
open on it.” 

Among the cannoneers were those 
of the crack Washington Artillery of 
New Orleans. Manning nine guns at 
the time, they were posted before a 
substantial, brick house that had been 
completed a generation before by John 
Lawrence Marye. This was a “big 
house,” the main structure of an estate 
that contained several other buildings 
designed to house servants, animals, 
and equipment. 

Pickets excepted, the New Orlean- 
ers had spent the bitterly cold night 
of the twelfth and the morning hours 
of the thirteenth inside the Marye 
house. There, wrapped in their blank- 
ets, they slept on the bare, wooden 
floors; and there, once they were 
roused, they utilized the fireplaces to 
prepare a breakfast of bacon and of 
coffee that was “not exactly ‘Mocha’ or 
‘Java,’ but was the best parched corn.” 

Possibly some of them were told 
about the Italian marble mantels to 
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“Brompton” can still be seen high 
above the “sunken road.” 
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be found in each of the large rooms 
that formed the two wings of the 
house. Originally the marbles had been 
imported to adorn the White House 
in Washington, D. C.; but when 
slight imperfections were discovered 
in the stones, they were rejected as 
being unfit for presidential eyes. Less 
fastidious in his tastes than reputedly 
were presidents, Mr. Marye procured 
the mantels for the embellishment of 
his own roomy abode. 


What no one could have told the 
artillerists, on the other hand, was that 
in years to come the house would be 
the main building of an estate re- 
named “Brompton.” And it serves to- 
day as the official residence of the 
chancellor of Mary Washington Col- 
lege. 

If Marye’s Heights were not already 
fortified strongly enough to discourage 
storming columns, the landscape af- 
forded another feature, use of which 
would render them invulnerable. That 
feature was provided by a peculiarity 
of Telegraph Road, which ran from 
the southwest across Hazel Run and, 
turning due north a thousand feet 
beyond the stream, marked the eastern 
boundary of the Marye property. This 
latter portion of the highway was 
known as the “sunken road,” and 
very aptly was it designated: it was 
along the foot of the heights and was 
kept free of sliding earth on each side 
by a stone retaining wall. Four feet 
high, the wall that bordered the road 
on the town side provided a solid 
breastwork; and because it was topped 
with soil, it was perfectly camouflaged 
from anyone not knowing of, or sus- 
pecting, its existence. 

In the sunken road Longstreet 
placed a Georgia brigade and a North 
Carolina regiment, units totaling about 
2,500 men. They were under the com- 
mand of a Georgia brigadier general 
learned in the law, Thomas R. R. 
Cobb. What thoughts other than those 


Repaired, given a new roof line, and renamed “Brompton,” the 
residence on Marye’s Heights shows today few scars of war. 
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The Confederate Museum, Richmond, preserves this map of the Battle of Fredericksburg. The numeral 
“1” indicates the Confederates’ Washington Artillery, “6” the Federal batteries, “7” the Federals’ pontoon 
bridges, and “4” the Federal infantry units before the “sunken road.” 


of impending battle may have occu- 
pied Cobb’s mind cannot be said; but 
for him the vicinity of Fredericksburg 
afforded a homecoming of a vicarious 
sort: from his position behind the 
stone wall he could see “Federal Hill” 
and a window of the very room in 
which, more than forty years past, his 
father had wed his mother. 

It might further be well to note 
another feature of the scene—the fact 
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that on the northeastern portion of, 
and fronting on, the sunken road, 
stood the unpretentious home of the 
widowed Martha Stevens. She was 
among those civilians who had re- 
fused to leave when first the Yankees 
threatened to shell the town; and she 
had refused to leave since. There was 
extreme danger that, should fighting 
break out in the area of Marye’s 
Heights, she would be almost directly 


in its path; yet since she declined to 
depart, it scarce comported with the 
Confederate role of defenders of the 
home soil to be hustling her out of the 
zone by force, even for her own sake; 
and so she remained. 

Whether Burnside would attack on 
the thirteenth was at first problemati- 
cal. From the amount of stirring 
about and band playing that had been 
heard from the Northern camp it was 
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Confederate riflemen who repulsed successive waves of Federal 
attackers were afforded excellent protection by a stone wall. 


expected that he would. And audi- 
tory detection alone constituted intelli- 
gence, for the fog that rose from the 
river was so thick that it blotted 
valley, town, and Stafford Heights 
from view. Then suddenly, around 
10 A.M., “as if the elements were 
taking a hand in the drama about to 
be enacted, the warmth of the sun 
brushed the mist away and revealed 
the mighty panorama” to Longstreet 
and his command. 

Before Hamilton’s Crossing, where 
was stationed the redoubtable “Stone- 
wall” Jackson’s corps, the flags and 
guidons of a massed Northern host 
“fluttered gayly, the polished arms 
shone brightly in the sunlight, and the 
beautiful uniforms of buoyant troops 
gave to the scene the air of a holiday 
occasion.” Burnside had crossed the 
river in darkness and enveloping mist, 
in itself a creditable accomplishment. 

But though the enemy before Jack- 
son was estimated to number as many 
as 55,000, did Burnside intend to 
leave Longstreet unmolested? The 
Southerners knew that they were out- 
numbered (actually by 125,000 to 78,- 
000), and it seemed by no means 
improbable that the Unionists were 
feinting in force to the Confederate 
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right, possibly to draw off reserves 
from the First Corps and then to 
smash overwhelmingly at Marye’s 
Heights. Federal soldiers could be seen 
moving about in Fredericksburg, and 
the formation of the river banks might 
be screening many more. Some time 
after 11:00 A.M., when Jackson was 
already hotly engaged, Longstreet or- 
dered his batteries to open on the 


streets, so that he might “at once de- 
velop the work in hand.” 

That did it. By thousands “Federal 
troops swarmed out of the city like 
bees out of a hive.” They were the 
men of Edwin V. Sumner’s command 
and a portion of those of “Fighting 
Joe” Hooker’s—so numerous that it 
was clear at once what Burnside’s 
scheme of battle was. 

Almost immediately, however, the 
blueclad “bees” found impediments to 
their further swarming. From the edge 
of the town they were able to advance 
down a short declivity to a ditch that 
served as the spillway for a canal; but 
though the ditch contained little wa- 
ter; its sides were steep. It was thus 
almost necessary to cross on the street 
bridges, and, one of these having been 
partially destroyed, the men approach- 
ing over it had to do so by treading 
the stringers, single file. Thereafter 
they could form line of battle and 
move again down the slope of a shel- 
tering ravine. Beyond that the ground 
rose gradually but steadily for approxi- 
mately 400 yards to the stone wall, a 
course over which they would be ex- 
posed every foot of the way. 

Across the river the Yankee artil- 
lery opened for what support it could 
give the infantry. At that range the 


Despite the comparative safety of the “sunken road,” not all of 
its stalwart Confederate defenders escaped with their lives. This 
sketch suggests some of the costs of victory. 
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An outbuilding at “Brompton” still has today a large hole, under 
the upper window, where a shell from a Federal cannon penetrated 
its wall. Smaller holes resulted from rifle fire. 


support was not much. The foot sol- 
dier would have pretty much to care 
for himself. Officers in blue fringed 
with gold lace cantered their mounts 
before the lines and flourished swords. 
Bugles trilled. Commands were shout- 
ed. And the lines swept forward. 
“They came on at the double-quick,” 
wrote Lieutenant William Miller 
Owen, “with loud cries of ‘Hi! Hi! 
Hi!’” 

On the crest and at the base of 
Marye’s Heights there burst roaring 
walls of flame. Reverberating cannon 
sent tremors through the hills as they 
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“combed” the hard, frozen meadows 
below. Cobb’s rifles spat a leaden gale. 
Yankee lines, surging forward, top- 
pled in serried ranks of lifeless corpses 
and of breathing but shattered bodies. 
There was a wavering, a halt, con- 
fusion. Then they broke and fled for 
cover. So much for the “weak” link 
in Lee’s chain of defenses. 

But Burnside was stubborn. Again 
his men were formed and so strongly 
reinforced that Lee remarked to Long- 
street, “They are massing very heavi- 
ly and will break your line, I am 
afraid.” 


“General,” replied the latter, “if 
you put every man now on the other 
side of the Potomac on that field to 
approach me over the same line, and 
give me plenty of ammunition, I will 
kill them all.” 

It seemed as though Longstreet 
might be provided with the oppor- 
tunity to test the accuracy of his 
statement—at least insofar as every 
enemy already south of the Potomac 
was concerned. And it seemed that 
his statement would bear the test. A 
second and a third charge were as 
murderously repulsed as had been the 
first. But the boast of the First Corps 
commander of his ability to do execu- 
tion was qualified by his assertion 
that he must not be embarrased for 
ammunition; and of bullets and car- 
tridges the men at the stone wall 
were running short. 

With the persistent enemy rallying 
for a fourth assault, General Joseph 
B. Kershaw and his brigade of South 
Carolinians were sent dashing down 
to the wall; and with their accession 
of strength the Confederates were 
“four lines deep throughout the whole 
sunken road,” where they alternated 
at firing, stepping back, reloading, and 
advancing once more to discharge their 
weapons. 

Kershaw, furthermore, arrived just 
in time to assume command, for dur- 
ing the fourth charge Cobb fell, fatal- 
ly hit. The Georgian was borne to 
the house of Mrs. Martha Stevens, who 
long since had been stirring her ample 
person around in ministering to the 
needs of the wounded. And now, 
when her services were so much in 
need, flight was farther from her mind 
than ever, what though the air was 
filled with shrieking Minié balls. 

To the solicitous Lee, who was 
watching the progress of the battle 
from Telegraph Hill, it appeared as 
if the Federals had marked the wid- 
ow’s home as a target deserving their 
particular attention. “I wish,” he ex- 
claimed, “those people would leave 
Mrs. Stevens alone.” But though her 
abode was perforated with shot, a 
kindly providence saw to it that the 
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good woman went unscathed. She 
would yet live, if projection of her 
biography is permissible, for a quarter 
of a century, respected as “an old sol- 
dier” Cher own designation) and fond- 
ly remembered by Fredericksburgers 
for her quaint appearance “in immacu- 
late homespun, with blacksmith made 
buttons,” while invariably smoking a 
“‘Powhatan’ clay pipe with fig stem 
from her own garden.” 

Five, six times that sanguinary thir- 
teenth day of December the Federal 
brigades flung themselves against the 
stone wall. They charged with such 
gallantry that Longstreet confessed 
that “they deserved success if courage 
and daring could entitle soldiers to 
victory.” But more was required than 
could be offered by bone and flesh. 
The plain before the wall was stacked 
with the bodies of the dead and the 
dying, “sometimes three deep.” There 
they would lie that awful night, many 
frozen fast to the ground, with the 
living groaning and pleading for water 
in a weird, marrow-chilling dissonance. 

“Tt is well,” sighed Lee to Long- 
street, “that war is so terrible, or we 
would grow fond of it.” 

The attacks ceased when darkness 
settled in the valley. Nine thousand 
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In front of Marye’s home 
Confederate defenders dug 
a trench. Its contours are 
still obvious in the lawn at 
“Brompton.” 


A northward view taken in 

1956 shows the ‘‘sunken 

road” and a stone wall at the 

base of “Brompton.” Its gate 
is at the left. 


Federals before the stone wall would 
not answer the morrow’s roll call. 
There had been losses in the gray 
ranks at the heights, too, approxi- 
mately 1,400. This was more than 
would justify the judgment of the 
Yankee officer who said that “for every 
Johnny hit a ton of lead was expend- 
ed.” But, truth to tell, the casualties 
in that section of the field were so 
disproportionate that, had it been a 
matter of repetition on every battle- 
ground, not even Northern manpower 
could have produced ultimate Union 
victory. 

Having sampled Burnside’s stub- 
bornness, however, Lee expected the 
Federal commander to renew the strug- 
gle on the next day, probably in a 
probing for some more promising point 
than at Marye’s Heights. When the 
battle was not renewed, the Confed- 
erate chief remarked to Longstreet, 
“I am losing confidence in your friend, 
General Burnside.” 

What even Lee did not know was 
that in the morning of December 13, 
ninety-four years ago, General Am- 
brose E. Burnside had embarked on 
battle with scant confidence in himself 
and had, before the sun set that bloody 
day, lost the confidence of all who 
served him, from corps commanders. 
down to the most recently-recruited 
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Captain Robert Stobo 


C}. Jury 3, 1754, near the site of present-day 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, a small band of Virginia 
militia found itself trapped as a result of the inex- 
perience of its young commander, Lieutenant Colonel 
George Washington. Approximately 400 wet and ex- 
hausted men lay in a pouring rain outside the rudely- 
constructed log stockade they called Fort Necessity, 
firing from water-filled trenches at their French and 
Indian foes who were concealed behind trees on the 
tidge above. In that Pennsylvania mud slough began 
the last and greatest of the four wars between France 
and Great Britain for the control of North America. 

Among those who fought for king and colony that 
day was Captain Robert Stobo, a native of Scotland 
who had settled in Virginia. Only a few months 
earlier the likeable, twenty-seven-year-old merchant 
had been leading a peaceful and comfortable life in 
the eastern part of the colony. (His home may have 
been in Petersburg, for a man having the same name 


The ornate uniforms worn in the 1750’s by 
British soldiers may have whetted Robert 
Stobo’s desire for a military career. 


Taken hostage when Fort Necessity fell to 
the French in 1754, the adventurous young 
merchant endured nearly five years of cap- 
tivity in the fortress-city of Quebec. But he 
escaped in time to take part in the final 


reduction of that citadel. 


had lived there in 1752.) When international war 
threatened in 1754, Stobo had become tired of trade 
and was looking for excitement. He therefore joined 
the regiment which the Virginia General Assembly 
had authorized at its most recent session. This force 
was soon called upon to drive the encroaching Ca- 
nadian French out of the upper valley of the Ohio 
River and to reassert the colony’s claim to that region. 

As a boy Stobo had “constantly employed his play- 
hours in drum-beating, mustering and exercising his 
comrades,” but he had no previous military experi- 
ence. However, he received a captain’s commission 
from Lieutenant Governor Robert Dinwiddie, who, 
like himself, was a former resident of the Scottish 
port of Glasgow. When the young merchant joined 
his new command, he took along a wagon filled with 
delicacies, including a great cask of Madeira wine, and 
thus ensured his popularity with his fellow officers. 
He must have proved his usefulness in still other 
ways, for eventually he was “pitched upon for engi- 
neer. 

The regiment hoped to capture Fort Duquesne, the 
French post which eventually developed into modern 
Pittsburgh, but the Virginians did not even come 
within sight of their objective. Washington’s small 
force fought a successful skirmish with the enemy on 
May 28 at the place now called Jumonville’s Glen, 
Pennsylvania, but he was forced to fall back to Fort 
Necessity when French reinforcements moved against 
him. There, through the rainy day of July 3, he and 
his men made a stubborn but losing fight to hold that 
badly-chosen_ position. 

Nightfall brought a French offer to let Washington 


and his men surrender and go home unmolested. ‘The 
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Stobo’s plan of Fort 
Duquesne revealed 
many details about that 
post, including the fact 
that its walls were not 
complete in 1754. This 
engraving was based on 
the manuscript original 
sent by the captain se- 
cretly that year to 
George Washington. 
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vanquished were required, however, to hand over two 
officers as hostages; Captains Stobo and Jacob Van 
Braam, both of whom were bachelors (and neither 
of whom were natives of Virginia), were chosen. Both 
men were taken at once to Fort Duquesne. 

From his quarters there Stobo watched Indians, 
allies of the French, go by with loot and prisoners 
they had seized from the retreating colonists. This 
experience convinced him that the terms of the sur- 
render for which he stood surety had been violated. 
So he snooped about the fort, listened to soldiers’ 
gossip, talked with friendly Indians, and gathered all 
the information he could about the post and its de- 
fenses. Finding two tribesmen he could trust, he sent 
one of them, called “Mono,” to Colonel Washington 
on July 28 with a detailed map of the fort and an 


‘explanatory letter. The second runner, named “Dela- 


ware George,” departed the next day with another 
letter. The Virginia authorities allowed the contents 
of these intelligence reports to be made public, and 
the French became suspicious of their hostages. It 
was decided to move the two Virginians to Quebec 
for greater security, and on September 20, 1754, Stobo 
and Van Braam left Fort Duquesne on the long jour- 
ney north. 

Since France and Great Britain were not officially 
at war (hostilities were not declared formally until 
1756), Stobo was allowed considerable freedom of 


movement after he arrived in the Canadian capital. 
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B. The pa notdng away tn the 


A pleasant season of social activity then followed, but 
that interlude came to an abrupt end the summer 
following. After General Edward Braddock’s avenging 
army was defeated on July 9, 1755, in its effort to seize 
Fort Duquesne, Stobo’s original map and his letters 
to Washington were found in the slain British com- 
mander’s baggage. The French authorities, after con- 
siderable deliberation, decided to try Stobo and Van 
Braam for espionage. 

The latter denied any connection with the letters, 
and he was believed. Stobo, however, was trapped by 
the fact that his signature appeared on the incriminat- 
ing documents. He was convicted on November 8, 
1756, and was condemned to death. Nevertheless, his 
head and his shoulders remained together that winter, 
while the officials in Quebec waited for their superiors 
in Paris to confirm the sentence of execution. 

Meanwhile, the condemned man remained in close 
confinement. With him was his fellow hostage, Jacob 
Van Braam. On the night of April 30, 1757, the two 
Virginians escaped from their cell and walked out into 
the street without being seen. It was raining. They 
made their way undetected to the Quebec water front, 
stole a boat, rowed across the St. Lawrence River, and 
started walking upstream. 

They meant to go west and then south, by way of 
the Richelieu River and Lake Champlain, to Fort 
William Henry, the British post on Lake George, 300 


miles away. But they were recognized on the road 
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In a Richmond park stands a monument to the 
First Regiment of Virginia Infantry, in which 
Stobo held the rank of captain. 


outside the little town of St. Nicholas, only fourteen 
miles west of Quebec. Encouraged by the offer of a 
large reward, the villagers beat the brush and recap- 
tured the fugitives. 

Stobo and Van Braam apparently were separated 
soon after their forced return to the Canadian capital, 
but neither seems to have been punished. News had 
been received from France that King Louis XV had 
annulled Stobo’s sentence, and the former merchant 
was permitted once more to lodge in a private home 
and to walk about the city. 

He spent the following year, it seems, cultivating 
his already pleasant associations with the ladies of 
Quebec, strolling through the narrow streets, reading, 
and following the course of the war. He heard, nat- 
urally, of the victories of France’s renowned Marquis 
de Montcalm at Fort William Henry and at Ticon- 
deroga. By the summer of 1758 the news began to tell 
of British triumphs: of Major General Jeffrey Am- 
herst’s capture of Louisbourg, the mighty fortress on 
Cape Breton Island; of Lieutenant Colonel John 
Bradstreet’s seizure of Fort Frontenac on Lake On- 
tario; and—most pleasing of all to Stobo—of Brigadier 
General John Forbes’s occupation of Fort Duquesne 
at the forks of the Ohio. 
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These reports undoubtedly whetted the captain’s 
desire for freedom. Sometime in the summer of 1758 
he met Lieutenant Simon Stevens, one of Major Rob- 
ert Rogers's celebrated Rangers who had been captured 
at Ticonderoga and brought a prisoner to Quebec. The 
two men, both of whom were loosely confined, began 
to plan an escape. Various circumstances delayed their 
departure until the following spring. By then they 
had been joined by other English-speaking prisoners 
who had tired of French capitivity. 

One of these recruits was a Scottish-born carpenter, 
known only as Mr. Clark to his comrades, whose wife 
and three children had been apprehended with him. 
The French authorities allowed Clark and his family 
to live outside the city. The carpenter's house proved 
to be both a useful place for the storage of supplies 
and an ideal point of departure for the projected 
voyage down the St. Lawrence. Also taken into the 
escape party were a captured New Jersey militiaman 
named Denbo and another prisoner called Lakin. 

Twice the plans of this group miscarried, but on the 
night of May 1, 1759, there were no accidents. Stobo, 
Stevens, Lakin, Denbo, and the Clarks met at the 
latter’s house, crowded into a stolen canoe, and floated 
out upon the St. Lawrence. By dawn they had reached 
the eastern tip of the Isle of Orleans, some twenty-five 
miles below the city. They had traversed the first leg 
of their 600-mile voyage to British-held Prince Edward 
Island and freedom. 

Three mornings later the nine escapees were 100 
miles downstream. They beached their canoe on the 
northern bank of the river, and Clark and Lakin went 
out to hunt ducks in order to replenish the party’s 
meager food supply. The two hunters soon discovered 
smoke from an Indian campfire and dashed back to 
report the danger. After a brief conference the five 
men of the party marched forward. Stobo led the way, 
singing one of the songs he had learned in Quebec. 
The campers, who proved to be only a lone brave and 
his wife, apparently did not know good French from 
bad, for they ran towards Stobo as if he were a friend. 

Too late the Indians discovered their error. Before 
they could break away, both of them were shot down. 
Clark, the prudent family man, took their scalps, for 
he hoped to sell these trophies for bounty money when 
he reached New York. Of more immediate value to 
Stobo and his companions were the supplies they 
found in the Indian’s canoe: corn, dried beaver meat, 
sugar, and two guns. 

Four days later, on May 9, the fugitives were camped 
on Green Island. While they were there, “a large two 
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Mast-Boat” approached their hiding place. There were 
a few moments of confusion before Stobo and the 
others discovered that the vessel contained no armed 
patrol but four Canadian merchants on their way to 
Quebec with a load of wheat. Two shots were enough 
to enable the fugitives to capture this treasure and to 
seize the boat and its passengers. The victors then 
ordered their prisoners to accompany them, climbed 
into their new ship, and, abandoning their canoe, 
headed downstream again. 

Twice during the next twenty-four hours they were 
challenged and shot at by French warships in the 
river; twice good fortune and favorable winds enabled 
them to escape recapture. The next evening they 
reached the mouth of the Metis River, 207 miles 
from Quebec, and put their prisoners ashore. Three 
days later their little ship passed out of the St. Law- 
rence and rounded the Gaspé Peninsula. 

For the next forty-eight hours storms and headwinds 
pounded Stobo and his friends. Finally, they found 
their way into a cove on the northern shore of Chaleur 
Bay. There a new storm came up, drove their boat 
ashore, and staved in a plank. When the fugitives 
examined the damage the next morning, they found 
that the battered vessel was not fit for the last lap of 
their journey, the 150-mile voyage to Prince Edward 
Island. 

They spent the next four days in feverish activity. 
While Clark worked in desperation upon the shat- 
tered boat, the others labored to build a canoe which, 
they hoped, would carry them along the coast to their 
destination. Then, at dusk in the evening of May 


ginians’ march across the Alleghenies. 


21, two small French sailing vessels, a sloop and a 
schooner, came into the bay and anchored off the cove. 

The desperate escapees then resorted to a daring 
stratagem. They launched their damaged boat and 
fired guns to attract attention. A canoe with two men 
and a boy in it was lowered from the sloop and came 
toward the shore. Stobo stood on the beach and called 
out that he was a king’s messenger who had been ship- 
wrecked. Promising plenty of rum and gold to those 
who helped him, he lured the canoe ashore. He and 


An authentic replica of Fort Necessity, erected by the National Park Service, stands on the site of the 


original stockade. Surrounding the building are low, defensive earthworks. 
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his companions then seized their would-be rescuers. 

About ten that night they tied up two of their pris- 
oners and, taking the third along as a pilot, set out in 
their leaky boat. While Mrs. Clark stayed behind with 
her children and stood guard with a tomahawk, the 
five men of Stobo’s party sailed out to capture the 
schooner. Two men had to keep bailing all the time, 
and it was an hour past midnight before they came 
alongside their prey. 

Undetected, they swarmed over the side of the 
schooner. As Stobo jumped aboard, he became “hung 
in the Shrouds, with the Loss of his Cutlass and 
Pistol,” but he recovered himself and his weapons 
quickly enough to shoot down one of the crewmen. 
The other three Frenchmen gave up without further 
resistance. 

The victors then hoisted sail and made for the other 
vessel. After they “fir’'d about twenty Small Arms at 
her,” the sloop surrendered; the sailors aboard her 
abandoned ship. Stobo and his companions now had 
more ships and prisoners than they could safely man- 
age, so they burned their second prize and put all but 
four of the Frenchmen ashore. Then they took Mrs. 
Clark and her children aboard the captured schooner 


and resumed their voyage. On May 27, 1759, they “all 
safe arrived (Thank God),” as Ranger Stevens put it, 
at Prince Edward Island. 

Next they were taken to Louisbourg. From that 
point a powerful British force, under the command of 
Brigadier General James Wolfe, had just departed 
for the St. Lawrence on its way to attack Quebec. 
Stobo, learning of this, persuaded Edward Whitmore, 
Governor of Cape Breton Island, to send Stevens and 
himself back upriver to join the army. Early in July 
the Virginian arrived in the British camp outside the 
beleaguered city. 

There he reported to Wolfe and told the young gen- 
eral everything he knew about the French defenses 
and offered to “undertake to lead His Majesty’s Forces 
to a Place not many Miles below Quebec where they 
might land with little or no Danger.” Stobo may also 
have proposed, as has been alleged in his behalf, the 
plan of attack which evenutally resulted in victory: a 
night landing at the Cove of Foulon, seven miles up- 
stream from the city; a quick scramble up the cliffs 
to the Plains of Abraham above; and then a mass 
advance across that broad and level plateau to the 
western gate of Quebec. It is by no means certain 


A contemporary English translation of the Fort Necessity surrender agreement is preserved in the 
Virginia State Library. The seventh article of that document made Stobo a hostage. 
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The city of Quebec was built upon a great cliff beside the St. Lawrence River. Stobo was a prisoner there 
for more than four years before he succeeded in escaping down the river. 


that the Virginian actually first suggested the daring 
and dangerous maneuver which, on September 13, 
led to the defeat of the French army and the capture 
of the Canadian capital. But it is certain that this op- 
eration, which cost Wolfe his life, made possible one 
of the most spectacular and significant victories in the 
annals of North American warfare. 

Although Stobo shared in the fighting around 
Quebec that summer, he did not take part in the final 
and climactic battle of September 13. Six days before 
that decisive struggle he was sent to Crown Point on 
Lake Champlain with dispatches for Wolfe’s superior, 
Major General Amherst. After he completed that mis- 
sion, he obtained leave and returned to Virginia for 
the first time in more than five years. 

There he received a hero’s welcome. The House 
of Burgesses passed special congratulatory resolutions 
and voted Stobo a grant of £1,000 “as a Reward for 
his Zeal to his Country,” in addition to his back pay. 

At this point the thirty-two-year-old veteran aban- 
doned any thoughts he may have had about resuming 
his mercantile career and decided to seek a commis- 
sion in Great Britain’s regular army. He sailed that 
winter to England, where he secured an interview 
with the great war minister, William Pitt; and he re- 
turned to America with the latter’s warm recommen- 
dation. On June 5, 1760, Stobo was appointed a captain 
in the Fifteenth Regiment of Foot by General Amherst. 


Winter, 1956 


In that capacity he took part in the successful attack 
on Montreal three months later. He was also present 
at the capture of Martinique in the French West 
Indies early in 1762 and at the subsequent capture of 
Havana from the Spaniards. 

Stobo spent the next five years in various Canadian 
garrisons and in 1768 returned with his regiment to 
Great Britain. That summer he met novelist Tobias 
Smollett and historian David Hume. Two years later, 
on June 19, 1770, Robert Stobo, senior captain of the 
Fifteenth Foot, died at Chatham, Kent, not far from 
London. 

His character and his experiences, it has been said, 
inspired parts of two famous works of fiction. Tobias 
Smollett probably based on Stobo the character of 
Lieutenant Obadiah Lismahago in Humphry Clinker 
(1771). If so, Sir Walter Scott was influenced—in- 
directly—by the captain from Virginia, for the portrait 
of Dugald Dalgetty in Scott’s Legend of Montrose 
(1819) was copied in part from Lismahago. 

It remained, however, for a Canadian author, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, to make the most direct use of Stobo’s 
tribulations in Canada, for those adventures supplied 
the plot for Sir Gilbert’s popular historical novel of 
1895, The Seats of the Mighty. No fictional version of 
the captain’s career yet produced, however, has cap- 
tured all of the excitement and tension which the real 
Stobo actually experienced. 4 
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The Latin motto on this 
stamp meant ‘Always 
the same,” but the slo- 
gan proved misleading. 


ee. had passed, and autumn had come to Vir- 
ginia. On October 8, 1765, citizens of Northampton 
County assembled at “the Hornes.” That community, 
now known as Eastville, took its name from the fact 
that it was located between the forks of Savage's 
Creek. There stood the courthouse, a simple, brick 
structure that had been erected in 1730; and there on 
the second Tuesday of every month the justices of 
the peace who composed the county court met to trans- 
act the locality’s judicial and administrative business. 

Some of those citizens who were present there that 
October 8 had wills or deeds they wished the court 
to approve and the clerk to record. Other men had 
grievances against their neighbors for which they 
sought legal redress. Still others came to defend them- 
selves against accusation. 

Many men had no legal business to pursue at the 
county seat, but they had no pressing affairs to keep 


George III favored efforts to tax America. 


Declarations of 
Unconstitutionality 


The Stamp Act provoked magistrates in 
the two counties on Virginia’s Eastern 
Shore to deny the power of Parliament. 


them at home either. So they, too, gathered at “the 
Hornes” to mingle with their friends, to share a mug 
of ale or a pint of Madeira at a local tavern, and to 
watch the drama of litigation. 

The proceedings in the courtroom undoubtedly pro- 
vided justices, plaintiffs, defendants, attorneys, and 
spectators with much conversational material during 
the three days that the court was in session. Crops, 
lands sales, family affairs, and other matters of local 
interest must also have been discussed by those who 
assembled at “the Hornes” betweén October 8 and 
10. Yet there was probably less discourse than usual 
on those familiar topics. Nearly everyone present must 
have been thinking and talking to some extent about 
the Stamp Act. 

That piece of legislation, enacted by the British 
Parliament during the previous winter and signed by 
King George III on March 22, was scheduled to go 
into effect within less than four weeks. Beginning on 
November 1, 1765, the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Shore and of every other part of British America would 
be obliged to buy government revenue stamps for most 
of their commercial and legal documents and for many 
other articles that had not hitherto been subject to 
imperial taxation. 

After that date, for example, readers of the Virginia 
Gazette could expect to pay more for their subscrip- 
tions. Under the terms of the Act, every copy of “every 
newspaper containing public news or occurences which 
shall be printed, dispersed, and made public within 
any of the said colonies,” was to be taxed at the rate 
of a penny a sheet. Any advertisement inserted there- 
after in the Gazette (or in any similar publication) 
was to be subject to a duty of two shillings. And a 
stamp, valued at two pounds sterling, would have to 
be placed upon every “testimonial, or certificate of any 
degree taken in any university, academy, college or 
seminary of learning” in Britain’s overseas dominions. 
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The building in which the justices of Northampton County met during the Stamp Act crisis still stands 
at Eastville. It has been restored, but it is no longer used as a courthouse. 
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Other portions of the law struck at the convivial 
element. Tavern keepers would be expected hence- 
forth to buy a stamp worth twenty shillings whenever 
they went before their local courts to obtain—or to re- 
new-—a license for “retailing spirituous liquors.” Those 
who liked to combine recreation and financial excite- 
ment would be taxed one shilling for every new pack 
of cards and ten times that amount for every new pair 
of dice. 

Still other provisions of the Act seemed certain to 
affect the commercial activities of the colonists. Ships’ 
clearances, bills of lading, and other documents used 
by merchants and traders were to be subject to stamp 
duties. So was every “bond for securing the payment 
of any sum of money.” 

The sections of the law which seemed most likely 
to burden many people directly in Virginia were those 
which applied to legal documents. Most colonial magis- 
trates and attorneys were probably aware long before 
1765 of the extent to which their activities depended 
upon the preparation and use of a variety of writ- 
ten forms, each intended to serve a particular legal 
purpose and each composed in a language that was 
intelligible to particular, legal minds. The British 
government, as the action of the Parliament revealed, 
also had come to understand the documentary needs 
of the colonial judicial system and had proceeded to 
exploit them. 

Duties were laid upon every “original grant or any 
deed . . . or any other instrument whatsoever, by 
which any quantity of land . . . shall be granted, 
conveyed or assigned within the British colonies or 
plantations.” The rates, as might be supposed, in- 
creased in direct proportion to the acreage involved. 
Wills also were affected by the law, and each such 
instrument had to be stamped before it became valid. 
Finally, every plea that might be made in a civil law- 
suit, every manuever in the process of litigation which 
was represented by a written record, was covered by 
one of the fifty-five provisions of the Act. Only those 
documents used in criminal proceedings were exempted 
from the payment of stamp duties. 

Prime Minister George Grenville, the sponsor of 
the law, intended the revenues derived from the tax 
to be used “for defraying the expenses necessary for 
the defense, protection, and security of the said colonies 
and plantations.” In more specific language, the funds 
obtained from the sale of stamps were to be used 
for the maintenance of redcoat garrisons stationed in 
the trans-Allegheny territories that had been recently 
wrested from France. 
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Most Americans were not eager to contribute to the 
defense of an area which, according to the terms of 
the Proclamation of 1763, they were forbidden to 
occupy. They based their opposition to the Stamp Act, 
however, on constitutional and legal grounds. Typical 
of the protests of this type were those adopted by the 
Virginia House of Burgesses in the spring of 1765. 


Patrick Henry, a Burgess from Louisa County, 
advocated colonial resistance. 


On May 29 that body had approved, by a slim 
majority of the handful of members who were present 
on that date, several of a group of resolutions submitted 
by Patrick Henry, a young lawyer of Louisa County 
then just beginning his legislative service. The Stamp 
Act, he declared, violated the “inestimable Right” of 
the people to be “governed by such Laws, respecting 
their internal Polity and Taxation, as are derived from 
their own Consent.” That right, according to Henry, 
was unquestionably “the distinguishing Characteristjck 
of British Freedom.” 

None of the representatives from the Eastern Shore 
counties had been among the thirty-nine members 
present when these resolutions were debated by the 
House of Burgesses. John Harmonson and Thomas 
Dalby, both from Northampton County, and Thomas 
Parramore, the only active delegate that session from 
Accomack County, had all left Williamsburg several 
days before the Stamp Act was discussed there. Yet 
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Henry’s reasoning would not have seemed a novel one 
in their communities. 

More than a century earlier a group of inhabitants 
of the peninsula, then involved in a dispute with the 
authorities at Jamestown, had appealed to the same 
principle which was later expressed by the slogan, 
“No taxation without representation.” In 1652 the 
General Assembly had imposed a tax of forty-six 
pounds of tobacco upon every person living in the 
colony. The Shoremen claimed that no writs of elec- 
tion had been issued for Northampton County (which 
then included the present county of Accomack) for 
five years and that, as a result, they had not had any 
“Voyce in their Assemblie” during that time. They 
argued, therefore, that the poll tax was “Arbitrarye & 
illegall” insofar as it applied to the Eastern Shore and 
was therefore not binding upon the people of that area. 


provoked colonial discontent. 


Already inclined to consider themselves “disjointed 
& sequestered from the rest of Virginia,” the Shore- 
men went so far as to request “the privilege of a pecular 
govrmt” of their own. They did not achieve this degree 
of autonomy, but their protest did lead to the region’s 
renewed representation in the General Assembly. After 
1652 the Eastern Shore counties CAccomack was 
formed from Northampton in 1663) regularly sent 
Burgesses to the colonial legislature. 
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However, 1765 was not 1652, and the House of 
Commons in London was not the House of Burgesses 
in Jamestown. Henry’s resolutions produced an en- 
thusiastic response in Virginia and elsewhere in British 
America, but they made no visible impression on the 
royal authorities in London. The passage of those meas- 
ures had so alarmed Lieutenant Governor Francis 
Fauquier, the principal representative of British power 
in the Old Dominion, that he dissolved the Assembly. 
That body thus was prevented from taking any further 
action against the Stamp Act. 

By the middle of October, 1765, it seemed inevita- 
ble, therefore, that the law would go into operation 
throughout the colonies. People in Northampton Coun- 
ty and elsewhere then would be forced to decide 
whether to use the stamps for all the purposes set 
forth in the Act or to defy the British government and 
proceed without them. 

The dilemma was solved in part, as far as Virginians 
were concerned, on October 30, just two days before 
the law was scheduled to take effect. On that date 
George Mercer, a former Burgess from Frederick Coun- 
ty, returned from Great Britain. There he had been 
chosen stamp master for Virginia. He was met in 
Williamsburg by a crowd which included numerous 
“gentlemen of property in the Colony,” as well as 
many “merchants of the country,” and their greeting 
was something less than hospitable. No one laid a 
hand on Mercer, but no one had to. The reception 
committee made its collective sentiments so clear that 
the stamp master decided to resign his office. There 
was no one else in Virginia willing to take his place, 
and the stamps which Mercer had brought with him 
were as effectively removed from circulation as if they 
had been burned by a mob. 

Virginians still had to decide, however, between 
using documents without stamps and transacting no 
business which required those seals. Those who chose 
to defy the Act ran a variety of risks, including that 
of prosecution. Wills, deeds, and similar documents 
submitted after November | were apt to be challenged 
if they were not stamped. Furthermore, every judicial 
proceeding that might be undertaken in the courts 
after that date was likely to be overruled by higher 
tribunals if the provisions of the law were not observed. 
Most people in the colony, therefore, chose the latter 
alternative and decided to do without both documents 
and stamps. Most localities met the situation by simply 
“stopping proceedings in the Courts of Justice.” 

Governor Fauquier viewed this development with 
grave misgivings, for he feared that “disorder, confu- 
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sion, and misery,” if not “a state of general outlawry,” 
would be the inevitable result. Leaders of local opinion, 
however, saw the matter in a different light. Men like 
George Washington, Richard Henry Lee, and Ed- 
mund Pendleton thought that this “good temporary 
expedient,” as Pendleton described the closing of the 
courts, would make it extremely difficult for British 
merchants to collect debts owed them by Virginia 
creditors. It was hoped that those businessmen thereby 
might be encouraged to petition the British House of 
Commons for a repeal of the Stamp Act. 

By November, however, Pendleton had reached the 
conclusion that the courts should be kept open in 
order to “convince the people that there is not a total 
end of laws.” The learned lawyer and justice of Caro- 
line County wished, therefore, to see “as many things 
done as can be without stamps.” Wills, he tho ight, 
could be “Proved and ordered to be recorded, thu they 
can’t be recorded nor any order made for their ap- 
praisement.” Grand juries could be “sworn and all 
proceedings had on their presentments and on all 
criminal matters or breaches of the peace.” He per- 
suaded his fellow magistrates to hold court that De- 
cember, although they transacted only the most routine 
business at that time. 

In Northampton County the judicial mill had con- 
tinued to grind, although it had done so at a speed 
far lower than its usual rate. On November 12, twelve 
days after the Stamp Act went into operation, the 
magistrates of that community met as usual at “the 
Hornes.” On that date two indentures were presented 
to them, and these documents were “ordered to be 
recorded.” Michael Christian, the newly-appointed 
sheriff, and John Stringer, recently named as coroner, 
appeared in court, produced their commissions, and 
took the prescribed oaths of office. The grand jury 
sat and heard testimony in several interesting cases 
involving moral offenses. Then the justices adjourned, 
having spent only one day in deliberation. In that fact 
alone could be discerned one clear effect of the Stamp 
Act, for there had been enough business during the 
October term to keep them in session for three days. 

The magistrates met again on November 21 as a 
court of oyer and terminer. At that time they tried 
Peter Hill, a slave charged with a capital crime, and 
acquitted him. Then on December 10 the gentlemen 
of the Northampton bench sat long enough to review 
the county’s expenditures for the past twelve months 
and to fix the tax rate for the coming year on the 
basis of those outlays. Having thus fulfilled their 
budgetary function, the justices “adjourned to the 
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Court in Course,” and they did not meet again for 
two months. 

By the end of that period the backlog of untried 
cases and the volume of unrecorded wills and deeds 
must have been considerable. But Griffin Stith, clerk 
of the county court, hesitated to receive any documents 
lest he “should incur any Penalties by not using Stamp 
Paper.” He and “the other Officers of this Court” 
turned therefore to the magistrates, “praying their 
Opinion whether the Act of Parliament . . . was bind- 
ing on the Inhabitants of this Colony.” 

On February 11, 1766, the justices met at the usual 
place and took up the matter. Present on the bench 
were Littleton Eyre, John Wilkins, John Bowdoin, 
John Stratton, Nathanie] Savage, and John Stringer. 
Their numbers were augmented when John Harmon- 
son, one of the county’s two representatives in the 
House of Burgesses, and Severn Eyre, son of Littleton 
Eyre, appeared and presented commissions as justices 
of the peace. These two new magistrates were sworn 
in, and the court turned to Stith’s request (which some 
members of the group may have inspired) for a ruling 
on the Stamp Act. 

It did not take the eight men on the bench long to 


This stamp was supposed to be placed on each 
affidavit—and on each deck of cards. 
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Documents requiring this stamp included in- 
surance policies and probates of wills. 


reach a decision. Before the day was over, the assem- 
bled magistrates of Northampton “unanimously de- 
clared it to be their Opinion that the said Act did not 
bind, effect, or concern” the people of Virginia. Stith 
and his fellow officers were assured that they might 
“proceed in the execution of their respective Offices 
without incurring any Penalty by means thereof.” 
Then, so that all men might have an opportunity to 
know what they had done, the justices ordered that 
their “Opinion . . . be entered upon record.” After 
the members had demonstrated the forthrightness of 
their convictions, the court adjourned, and it did not 
assemble again unti] April. 

Although they did not immediately follow up their 
words with actions, the magistrates of Northampton 
County took a bold step when, on February 11, they 
declared the Stamp Act “unconstitutional.” And the 
example they set was imitated two weeks later by their 
counterparts in the neighboring county of Accomack. 

There the pressure for action had come from private 
citizens. Complaints that there had been “a Total 
Stagnation of Business for a Considerable Time” were 


~made by Edward Ker and “Others Inhabitants of this 


County who are Suitors in this Court.” The Accomack 
Winter, 1956 


justices, meeting on February 25, were even more ex- 
plicit than the gentlemen of the Northampton bench. 
The Stamp Act, so the second group to act declared, 
had been “made without the Consent of their General 
Assembly who are the only Legislative Power that 
have any right to impose an Internal Taxation of any 
Sort On the said Inhabitants.” The clerk and the other 
county functionaries were directed to “Proceed in the 
Execution of their Several Offices as usual . . . upon 
the Sanction & Protection of this Court.” Finally, “At- 
torneys neglecting to Prosecute their Several Causes” 
were warned that their suits would be dismissed if they 
continued to delay. 

In Caroline County another local judge, Edmund 
Pendleton, was taking the same position on the subject 
as had the justices of the Eastern Shore, although he 
could not have learned of their declarations until much 
later. On February 15 he wrote that the Stamp Act 
was not legal, since there was a “want of power (I 
mean constitutional authority) in the Parliament to 
pass it.” He tried to persuade his colleagues on the 
Caroline bench to make a public statement to this 
effect, but he did not succeed. Indeed, only one county 
west of the Chesapeake Bay followed the course set 
by Northampton. That was Louisa, Patrick Henry's 
constituency, and the magistrates there did not act 
until May 12, ten days after the repeal of the Stamp 
Act was announced in the Virginia Gazette. 

Meanwhile, the Northampton court was already 
proceeding according to established patterns. On April 
6 it met for the first time since its declaration of 
February and on that date transacted a considerable 
amount of routine business. The grand jury was sum- 
moned, men were appointed to inspect the weights 
used at the county’s tobacco warehouses, and other 
citizens were selected as “surveyors of the highways.” 
Two indentures and one will were received and “or 
dered to be recorded,” and appraisers were appointed 
for the estate disposed of by the latter document. Sev- 
eral cases on the docket were called up, but it was 
decided to postpone most of these until a later time. 
The court did hear the case of Boswell v. Godwin, 
however, and awarded two pounds, seven shillings, and 
six pence to the plaintiff. 

Long before the news of the repeal of the Stamp 
Act could have reached the Eastern Shore, the magis- 
trates there were acting as if that aggravating piece 
of legislation had never been passed. After all, they 
had already declared that the law was “unconstitu- 
tional” and that it therefore “did not bind, effect, or 
concern the Inhabitants of this Colony.” 7 7 + 
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